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young people away from alcoholic liquor than were the scolding
admonitions of the older type of temperance advocate.
Among those who helped in the work of this society were several
young men and women who belonged to the High Pavement
Unitarian chapel and Sunday school, and I was easily persuaded
to accompany them to both. As I have explained, although I had
become a member of the National Secular Society, and no longer
believed in the verbal inspiration of the Bible, in miracles, the
biblical story of creation, or several other orthodox doctrines, I
had arrived at no settled opinions concerning the mystery of life,
or of the origin, nature, and government of the universe. Conse-
quently, the Unitarian chapel with its scholarly approach to these
great problems, with its tolerance for those of other faiths, and with
its record as a progressive force in the civic life of the town, made
a quick and strong appeal to me, and I entered into its gates with
thanksgiving. The chapel had conducted a pioneer day school
for more than a century; it had trained many who had become
distinguished citizens, and, under capable and wide-minded
ministers such as the Rev. R. A, Armstrong and the late Rev.
James Harwood, it stood for all that was best in the civic and
religious life of the period.
The Sunday school attached to the chapel had classes for
young men and women, as well as for children, and I attended the
senior class of young men with great pleasure and advantage. The
morning class was led by the late Mr. John Kentish-Wright, a
university graduate, who was a highly respected local solicitor,
and a man of wide reading and scholarly mind. Mr. George
Bryan, afterwards the secretary of the Mechanics' Institution,
took the afternoon class, and his knowledge of the world and of
business life was helpful to us all. Among the books to which we
gave detailed study were Milton's Paradise Lost, Carlyle's The
French Revolution (with Mignet as a companion textbook), Emer-
son's English Traits, Estlin Carpenter on the New Testament, and
other books which gave us both pleasure and instruction.
My association with the Unitarian chapel and school formed
the happiest experience of my young life. There was no test of
creed. We were not asked to say what, or how much, we believed;
and we were encouraged to deal frankly with our teachers and
colleagues when difficulties of conscience and belief arose, I had
not gone to the school under false pretences. The class leaders,
the superintendent of the school, and the minister of the chapel,